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REVIEW OF HOWE....CONCLU DED. 
Reader, does not this remind you of the achieve- 
ments of our navy in the Mediterranean? of the | 


burning of the Philadelphia by a boat’s crew under | 


the very guns of a battery much larger than that of | 
our whole squadron? Ofthe behaviour of Deca- 
wr, when he tore his way through the enemy’s 
fleet to avenge the death of a beloved brother, who 
had been killed by a subdued enemy—found the 
wretch—leaped upon his deck, and grappled with 
him and slew him in the midst of a hundred flash- 
ing cimetars,—himself unsustained but by a devoted 
few, one of whom having lost both arms, and being 
unable to defend his beloved commander in the 
usual way, on seeing a sabre-cut aimed at him as 
he lay struggling with the huge Turk, thrust his 
head before the descending blade, received the 
blow, and fell rejoicing at the feet of the youthful 
avenger of blood? (1)—of Wadsworth—our own 
Wadsworth—{2) who blew himself up rather than 
fall alive into the hands of the barbarians? Does 
not your heart heave, and your blood thrill, when 
you read of such heroic a ?—for they 
are heroic, and we must acknowledge the truth, 
however we may regard them that love war; and 
whatever we may think of that tremendous game, 
which is played with ships and armies, with bodies 
and Jives, and it may be with the souls of men. 

The behaviour of the French appears to have 
been quite of a piece with that of the British; but 
we have no room for further extracts in proof. What 
remains to be said, must be said briefly. The sea- 
manship of the Turks, however, ought not to be 
overlooked ; it appears that they are in the habit of 
firing both broadsides at once when they are engag- 
ed, and that they do not scruple to drop anchor in 
eighty fathoms of water ; nor their good faith,—for 
on several occasions they did keep their words 
with the infidel Greek (see 128—B. 4); nor the ad- 
mirable sketch of Mahomet Ali’s character, the for- 
nidable Viceroy of Egypt—who with his two mil- 
lions of people in a limited territory has done more, 
and so long as he breathes will be likely to do more, 
than the Sublime Sultan with his countless hordes 
and a vast empire. 


“He carried the growth of cotton to a great ex- 
tent, so that in 1823 he exported 180,000 bales, es- 
timated at nearly $5,000,000. Indigo, silk, sugar, 
&c. under his protection began to be cultivated. 
Nor was this all; this extraordinary man, free from 
all Turkish prejudices, introduced improvements of 
allkinds. European artists, manufacturers, me- 
chanics, engineers, armorers, &c. swarmed to Egypt, 
to live on his munificence, and established works of 
all kinds. Not only is powder made, cannon bored, 
muskets manufactured, and nitre purified, in Egypt ; 
but there in the heart of the Turkish empire, where 
tweuty years ago a wheelbarrow would have been 
a wonderful phenomenon, and the turning of a 
grindstone crank an inexplicable mystery ; now, in 
every part are heard the strokes of the saw-mill, the 


— 


(1) This fine fellow is yet alive; enjoying the pension that was set- 
Hed on him for this very deed. 


(2) A native of Portland—brother of Captain Wadsworth, now of 
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labouring of steam-engines, and the buzz of cotton 
spindles. The power of one man in the erecting of 
buildings of all kinds,—establishing arsenals and 
manufactories, digging canals, and introducing every 
kind of improvement which the civilized world can 
boast of; vessels are carrying the produce of Egypt 
to every part of the Mediterranean, and returning 
loaded with the produce of every part of the globe; 
while a fleet of proud frigates, built after the besi 
models, in the different parts of Europe, is ready to 
carry the army of Egypt to any part it should be di- 
rected to attack. Such is the country, and such is 
the man, who undertook to assist his nominal mas- 
ter, but real inferior, the Sultan, to crush his unruly 
Greek subjects. 

“And whence is this power derived? how 
sprang it up mushroom-like in a day? whence is 
drawn the money to support these various institu- 
tions, which are yet too young to support them- 
selves? It is drawn from the toil and sweat of two 
millions of people ; from the oppression of his sub- 
jects, who get up early, labour hard, eat little, lie 
down late, curse the Pashaw, and yet get up again 
the next morning to renew the same drudgery. 
There is no country perhaps, where oppression 
comes so directly and so severely upon the people, 
and where it is so impossible for an individual to 
prosper, as in Egypt. No man is allowed to be idle. 
The peasant, after paying enormous taxes, sets aside 
a scanty portion of his produce for the support of 
his family ; and must sell the rest to the - Pashaw, 
who fixes his own price, and thus gets the profit of 
the grower. The merchant must buy of the Pashaw 
alone; who thus gets the profit of the exporter. 
Goods brought into the country are sold to the Pa- 
shaw, who thus gets the profit of the importer ; and 
the people, buying them of his agents, he gets the 
profit of the retailer. The Pashaw absorbs every 
thing ; the people work like slaves, and he gets the 
profit. They are plunged into the most profound 
ignorance. They are liable at any moment to con- 
scription for the army or for some public work. 
They are subject to impositions of all kinds, and en- 
joy none of the rights of man.” 

Nor should we pass over the compliment to the 
Yankees, which we find stowed away in the follow- 
ing note—like jewelry in cotton. 

“ Hydra has about 30,000 inhabitants ; they are 
the descendants of a colony of Albanians, who were 
driven from their homes in the north nearly two 
hundred years ago, by the severity of Turkish des- 
potism, to take refuge on a barren rock, which by 
their industry soon became an important commer- 
cial place. The Hydriotes are an enterprising, cau- 
tious, selfish race of men; much of the same stamp, 


perhaps, as Yankees would be, if placed in a simi- 


lar situation.—-They had more intercourse with the 
world by their commerce than any of their country- 
men, previous to the commencement of the present 
war ; yet they profited by it less in every way, ex- 
cept that of pecuniary emolument. In learning and 
refinement they are far behind their brethren of Scio, 
of Aivati, or Constantinople. In fact, they value ed- 
ucation but little, though all of the better class can 


& 
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read and write their own language and Italian. But 
they are too devout worshippers of Mammon to apply 
themselves much to learning. They are exceedingly 
clannish: a man is bound by strong ties to revenge 
the death of a relation.(even if removed to the six- 
teenth degree), by the blood of his murderers.” (p. 
154.) 

It would appear that the resemblance goes yet 
further ; for the vessels of Hydra, like our Nantuck- 
et-whalers, are manned mot so much with crews as 
with families. The author alludes to a Hydra ves- 
sel, which was blown up with her crew. 

“There is perhaps no spot in the world where 
the ties of blood and clanship have mofe closely 
united the inhabitants than at Hydra; and the sen- 
sation produced by this event may be readily con- 
ceived, when it is considered that every individual 
thus destroyed was connected intimately with al- 
most the whole population, by birth, marriage, or 
the bonds of friendship ; and that as the officers and 
crew of every ship are almost invariably related to 
each other in a nearer or more remote degree, a 
whole family, and that one of the most distinguish- 
ed, was thus, at a blow, eradicated from the midst 
of the community.” (p. 258.) 

Sketches of Col. Stanhope, and Parry—Captain 
Parry, and of Mr. Emerson, and Fletcher, and of 
our brave countryman, Miller, the author of the 
book about Greece, reviewed in the Yankee, No. 
XXXVI. p. 284, and Lord Cochrane, and Colocotroni, 
and Bobalina, and Trelawney, and Fenton the Scot 
—whose adventures, character, and style of death 
would furnish, with a little of Trelawney (one of 
the handsomest, coldest, and bravest men of the 
age) and a little of his Greek wife, whom he mar- 
| ried in a cave on the tip top of a natural fortress, mat- 
ter enough for a score of romances, eacly fuller of 
horror and fuller of interest—though decidedly true, 
in their stronger and more terrible features, than 
any thing ever yet imagined by the Prosperos of 
our day, or brought forth out of the darkness of 








Scotch history, by the incantation of the Wizard of 
| the North. 

Byron is ably defended by our author, who 
shows that he threw off the character of the enthu- 
siast, when he landed in Greece and behaved like a 
| thoughtful, brave man—doing all that could be ex- 
pected of tried worth and great experience; and 
that Colonel Stanhope changed character with his 
lordship about the same time, and took up that of 
the visionary—all which happens to be true; and 
as the sketch given by Dr. Howe is only a sketch, 
the reader may like to know something more of 
Colonel Stanhope. He is a tall, gentlemanly-look- 
ing man, about thirty five—a brother I believe, or a 
half brother of Lord Petersham, the greatest fop 
and the ugliest, in England. The Colonel has 
made great sacrifices for the people, and ought to 
be regarded as one of the best, if not altogether one 
of the cleverest men of the age. Born of the aris- 
tocracy, bred a patrician, fed with the daintiest lore 
of that privileged body, he forsook them, the mo- 
ment he had an opportunity of judging for himself, 
and, while in the high road to military preferment, 





he turned his back upon the powerful of India, 






where he then was, and ventured,—with nothing to 
live by but a younger brother’s portion, the greater 
part of which he has regularly appropriated to the 
Greeks,—to write a pamphlet in favor of the liberty 
of the press there (in India.) I have never seen the 
pamphlet ; but I have heard it spoken highly of, by 
Mr. Bentham, his teacher; and though the Colonel 
ean hardly write his own name in English, and in 
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| Greece.—Of Trelawney, in addition to what is told 
of him by our author, I know nothing,—save that 
; he is one of the finest-looking fellows (about the 
head) that ever walked the face of our earth, and 
| that when he and Byron were together in Italy, our 

countryman West, (of old Kentuck) managed to get 
| a very bold, striking portrait of him, and a very faith- 
ful one of Byron, which last may now be had in all 





conversation is remarkable for nothing but mildness 
and suavity, I should not wonder if it had some lit- 
tle meaning in it. He is wonderfully overrated, 























































however, by the party to which he belongs—the 
radicals of the British empire; and as much under- 
rated by their adversaries. The one having on their 
side but few or none of the nobles whom they are 
abusing every day, for their stupidity, make a migh- | 
ty fuss about Col. Stanhope both as a patrician and | 








selves but the world, that he is a man of talents; 
while the other party, having enough and to spare 
of the patricians, twit their adversaries with the fact, 
and being rather nettled at the desertion, or degra- | 
dation as they call it of a Stanhope, affect to regard | 
him as a silly, gossiping gentleman, who might,— 
perhaps,—be somebody or other in a ball room, but 
nowhere else. Both are on the wrong side of the 
hedge however: Col. Leicester Stanhope is neither | 
a fool nor a man of talents. The only remarkable 
thing about him or his life is,—that having been 
born and bred an aristocrat—with a parentage, a 
kindred, and a household of aristocrats on every 
side of him, to keep his nose to the grindstone, he 
had the spirit, while a youth, to kick his limbs free | 
from their fetters, wander away into a new path, 


and judge for himself. And yet, perhaps, it would | 
be going too far to say that he does judge for him- 
self,—the truth being at the most—that if he judges 
no longer as they do with whom he was born and | 
bred, it is not that he may be independent of others, 
but that he may be independent of them; for he is a | 


disciple of Jeremy Bentham, and a worshipper—as | 
John Bowring is—without knowing why, and with- | 
out being able to understand a tithe of what he 

teaches, Yet Col. Stanhope is not selfish, and Bow- | 
ring is. The former loves and glorifies Bentham, | 
because of a truth and from the bottom of his heart, | 
he believes him to be the greatest man that ever | 
breathed the breath of life—the latter, because with 
a vague and shifting idea of the greatness of Ben- 
tham, he has a very fixed and definite idea of the 
greatness of John Bowring, and hopes to send down 
their names together—in partnership—-to posterity. 
Stanhope never thinks of this, I verily believe ; Bow- | 
ring, I am sure, never thinks of any thing else. I 
know them both. 

So much for Colonel Stanhope. Of Parry— | 
Captain Parry, the voucher of the North-American 
Review for all it says of Jeremy Bentham, I have no | 
more to say than what the reader may find in a 
review of the North-American. (See Yankee No. 
21-22. p. 82-92.) Of Emerson here alluded to—all 
that can be said is that he is a young Irishman who, 


day counting house clerk, (3) went to Greece, chiefly 
I do believe, that he might get the autographs of the 
Greek leaders, to show to Lady Morgan ; though 
after he got there he contrived to hear a little can- 
nonading at sea—and after he had got home, to 
make a pretty listle book, in partnership, about 





(3) L once met this young man at a table, whither he had gone for a 
like purpose, and hearing him allude to a dear friend of his who had gone 
to America—L availed myself of the opportunity to give him aletter which 
had been lying by me ahove vot from that very friendto him. The 
young gentleman appeared exceedingly perplexed on the occasion. 


as a philosopher—trying to persuade not only them- || 


1 every body knows, and the whole affair was talked 


| the print-shops of the world; though when it first 
| appeared, it was actually scoffed at for giving his 
| bard-ship a look of mortality. 


| The sketch of Lord Cochrane is very well done; 

but we have no birth for it here. Never shall I for- 
| get the sensation produced in England by the report 
| that Lord Cochrane was to go to Greece, and that 
a fleet of steamboats was building for him. The 
war was considered as good as over, the Turkish 
fleet as good as burnt, and their proud city of 
strength—Constantinople—as good as captured and 
pillaged. ‘The wonder was that the British govern- 
| ment, professing such entire neutrality as they did, 

were not on the watch to stop him. But so it was, 

the vessels were got ready deliberately enough, as 


‘about as openly in the newspapers of the day, as 
heart could desire, and yet nothing was done to | 
stop the vessels either from being built, or from | 
sailing when they were built. Then why so much 
| delay? Doctor Howe does not explain it; nor does 


~ 


with Mr. Urquhart, (4) Lord Cochrane’s nephew ; 
and I am sure that for several months, he expeeted 
to get awgy in the course of a few days at farthest. 
So certain was he indeed, that he came twice to 
take leave of me—nay three times, under a firm be- 


suaded was IJ, that he never would get away, though 
I suspected no treachery, that on the last occasion I 
offered a bet, which he aecepted and lost, that he 
would not get away before a month was over, though 
he came for the very purpose of saying they were 
all ready for sea, and should sail the next day or the 
day after. Nor did he go in the steam-boat at last ; 
he went by the way of France I believe ; nor would 
the vessels ever have been got away but for a sin- 
gular union of circumstances, the history of which 
I happen to know, and as they are not likely to be 
known to any body else, with a disposition to telb 
them as they are, I shall take the liberty of putting 
them on record. Just on the day of their extrem- 
est embarrassment, after the blow-up had oecurred 
with the celebrated committee of London—just 
when the Greek fands were already exhausted, and 
there appeared to be no way on earth of raising a 
| dollar—it occurred to this young man, a mere boy, 
| though a graduate of Cambridge (or Oxford) that if 
| he could see Mr. Bentham and get a letter from 
him to Lafayette, who would of course have great 
| influence with the French committee, funds might 








lief that we should never meet again. Yet so per- 


with the intelligence and deportment of an every- || 


he even try to explain it, by publishing the facts fur- || probably be obtained there to finisly the boats. He 
nished him by me, which are briefly these. Mr. || applied to Mr. Bowring—Bowring was shy and 
Gulloway, the engineer, was employed by the ad- \ threw cold water on the enterprise ; and well he 
vice I believe, but certainly with the approbation of || might; for he knew that if he appeared in it, or suf- 


|| Lord Cochrane. I knew Mr. Galloway ; he was a || fered his name to appear, it would be regarded with 


clever, talkative, ignorant fellow, who had become || distrust ; and that even if it succeeded, he would 
,celebrated for never talking—never—never—not ,, never be allowed to put so much as the tip end of 
‘even at the dinner table—but for always making || his little finger into the pie. But Mr. Urquhart was 
speeches ; though it were in reply to a How do ye? || not of a temper to be easily discouraged—he open- 
or a Thope Mrs. G. and the little G’s are well :—a || ed his plan to me—saw Bentham—got his letter— 


| habit he had acquired in the city-council, of which || set off for La Grange the very next day (if 1 recol~ 
| he wasa member. He had little experience I be- || lect rightly) obtained the money—came back witl» 


lieve as an engineer; and was most assuredly not 1 it honestly, and applied it honestly—and thereby 
qualified for any thing but sheer mechanical labor, \} did more with his youthful ardor in the course of a 
However much to blame Cochrane may be, Istrong- || week or so at farthest, for the salvation of poor 
ly suspect that he was urged to employ, or to sanc- || Greece, than had ever been done, put it altogether, 
tion the employment of Mr. Galloway, by the Lon- || by the whole body of the London Committee ; of 
don Committee, and chiefly perhaps by the manage- whom, to say nothing of their wastefulness and 


| ment of Mr. John Bowring, a personal friend of || prodigality with regard to the steam-bouts, and of 


Galloway. It is very true that Mr. G. had a son at || their shameful neglect of duty in sending artillery 
the time in the service of the Pasha of Egypt,—a to the Greeks which did more harm to the G:ecks 
son whose head, for aught the father knew, would 1 than to their enemy—the guns bursting when dis- 
be holden answerable for the conduct of the father ; || charged, and the cast-iron carriages breaking down 
but still I am inclined to attribute the absurd‘and |) whenever they were struck with a ball—it is enough 
shameful misbehaviour that occurred in fitting out | to say, that they were worthy of their secretary, 


the London boats by Galloway, to his unpardonable | John Bowring, and that their secretary, John Bow- 


| presumption, rather than to knavery. Yet be ought || ring, was worthy of them. ag 


never to have had the job. Though it were urged | The Greek Loan. Here the details are very 

upon him by the whole committee, he should have , correct so far as they go, and what is said of Mr. 

refused it, and I longed to tell him so one day, when | Bowring, of Mr. Hume and others, though not so 
| he acknowledged to me that he had just received a || direct and positive as it should be, nor as it would 
letter from his son then in Egypt, and in high fayor || have been, were the story told in the language of 
|| with the savage Ali. | one that knew the parties, may be depended on for 
i At first the engines were too small: then they || truth. Perhaps the following letter, which if not a 
|| were too heavy: One day, the larger vessel had to || Copy is almost a copy—being the original draught 
\| be cut down, the next, a smaller one had tobe built || of one that I sent Dr. Howe, in reply to a request 
up. Now the bulwarks were found not to be shot- || ©" his part for the intelligence alluded to on page 
proof; and by the time they were made so, and the 345, may help the reader toa more thorough know!- 
engines fairly established, it would be discovered || edge of the transaction. 
that, in the estimate of power, the guns had been 
overlooked, or something else without which they 
could never go to sea. And yet, every day almost, Lan, i Se hte 
and certainly every week for several months, these lj. (2. precicc at Gree fe “tompergs nah n Greer yi 


very boats were expected to sail. I was intimate we veo hak pean! onze gaa Dr. H. probably meaut anoth- 
er Mr. Urquhart, 3 . 





Portland, 20th June, 1828. 
“« Dear Sir—I should be glad to furnish you with 
what you require if it lay within my reach ; but it does 
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not. I was certainly acquainted with all the circum- || it was better than a kick in their case. They saw that 


stances,to which you allude, at the time they took 
places and 1 have now the result as clearly as ever in 
my mind. But though I have the result, I have not the 
process—the sum total I have, but not the items. If 
you can lay your hand on the Morning Chronicle, or 
Morning Herald, or the Times, for September (I be- 
lieve) 1826, you would find most of the particulars you 
need, and especially in the former. Bowring’s corres- 
pondence with one of the Greek Cemmittee ; and the 
charge against Hume, will be found in the Morning 
Chronicle. And if you turn to the Westminster-Review, 
which appeared soon after that month, you will see a 
paper written by Bowring himself on the subject—a 
sort of defence. If you are not able to find a file of 
either of these. papers—any that appeared about the 
time of the blow-up, would be of great use to you. And 
I dare say you might pick up what you need at the .4/- 
bion Office, New York. 


The result however I canstate to you. Sir Francis 
Burdett never did any thing for the Greeks—nor did he 
ever care much about them. He is a very honest, la- 
zy, talkative old gentleman about three score, very 
miuch overrated—whose name on account of his wealth 
and reputation is generally at the head of what are 
looked upon as respectable projects: Hoblouse, the 
shadow of Burdett, did no more than would be expected 
of a shadow, whose substance did nothing. I doubt if 
either of these gentlemen would have walked ten miles 
out of the way, or passed a single night over account 
books to secure the independence of the Greeks—if he 
knew it would not be told of in the newspapers, nor || 
talked about in Parliament. As for the former, he never | 
pretended to do any thing, but make speeches in favor | 
of projects that have always originated with somebody 
else,—with Jeremy Bentham, or Sir Samuel Romilly, || 
or Frank Place, the tailor. Nor is he to be depended |, 
upon even for a speech—a dinner would carry him off. || 
And as for the other, he has no sort of influence, and 
very little talent—owing his present 
Daddy Burdett, as they call him, w 
Register. 

Ellice, I believe, was a very honest high-minded \| 
man, who did all he undertook to do; that is, he re- i 
ceived subscriptions and paid over the money in good || 
faith. Neither of these three made money by the loan. || 








piace altogether to i 
10 believe in the || 


They were all honest enough—but two out of the three |! 
did more mischief to the cause of the Greeks by their |, 


negligence and real apathy than forty such as Bowring | 
could have dene by their knavery or folly. Not that | 
Bowring himself was either a knave or a fool, so far as | 
the taking of the money was concerned. But he was | 


both in denying it, and shufting about it, and pretending || 


to a great overflow of disinterestedness and philanthro- | 


py, where no such everflew was needed or expected, || 


and where if he had been gifted with as much common- 
sense as you could take wp on the point of a tooth-pick, 
he must heave seen that concealment would be im-| 
possible, end a discovery—death. He worked hard, | 
if we may teke his own say-so for it, as the secretary of | 
the Greek Committeé, and peradventure deserved pay, | 
but being a poet, a sort of Hellenist in the common- | 
wealth of literature, he could not receive pay as pay, | 


and se, after having received about fifty thousand dol- | 
Sars in the shape of commissions, to which, as a trader, 
he might perhaps have had a claim, though not as a po- | 
etand philanthropist—he bought a considerable quanti- 
ty of stock (/25,000.) By and by that stock fell-—it | 
was down so low, that if he had been able to pay for || 
what he purchased he would have been, perhaps, thirty |, 
or forty thousand dollars out of pocket. So he repre- 
sented his hard case to the Greek-deputies, two of the 
veriest blockheads and knaves that breathe, saying how 
much he had done and suffered for their country, how || 
many thousand letters he had written for nothing, how |! 
many speeches he had tried to make, and how very cruel 
it would be to let him be ruined by the fall of stock 
which, upon the word and honor of a philanthropist, he 
had bought, merely to make others buy. Hume plead- 
ed the very same plea ;—in other words, that he had 
purchased in as a decoy-duck, and what is yet more ex || 
traordinary, the plea was allowed !—So the deputies re- 
purchased the stock at the original price, and charged 
the loss to their own government. By and by howev- 
er, the affairs of Greece began to wear a look of pros. 
perity—up went the stock, up—up—up, so that Bow- 
ring thought proper to reclaim it of the blockheads, Or- 
Jando and Luriottis, declaring as before, upon the word 
of a poet and philanthropist, that -he had only intended 
it fora pledge. They resisted manfully for a day, or 
two—denying the interpretation of the contract, till Mr. 
Hume, whose inflexible probity had never been question- 
ed, thought proper to express his astonishment at the 
behaviour of the deputies towards his afflicted and amia- 
ble friend, Mr. John Bowring. This hint was enough— 












* 


| left for you. 


| been laid out for more advantage. 


|| selves if they can. 


Hume and Bowring had it in their power to injure the 
Greeks prodigiously, by telling the truth of their scrip. 
And so Bowring, instead of losing a large sum, actually 
made a large sum by dipping into the mysteries of stock- 
jobbing. 

By and by however, when the blow-up took 
place about the shameful mismanagement of the 
money, Bowring was charged with having partici- 
— largely in the spoil; and here it was that he 

haved so unworthily. But for what he said here, 
all that he had previously done might have been 
overlooked, if not forgiven long before this. But he 
denied the charge, talked about and about it in the 
newspapers, sliuffled and equivocated and answered 
very direct inquiries by a string of such apothegms 
as the following.—One story may be good till anoth- 


| er is told; the last triumph is the best triumph, &c. 
| &c. Nay more—when | asked him if it was true— 


I, who till then hadso much faith in him that I re- 
quired nothing but his simple word to satisfy me— 
and having received that would have risked my life 


| on his truth—when I, who had this holy confi- 
| dence in the man, asked him to say yes or no to 


the charge —he said no—absolutely and unquivocal- 
ly No. That wasenough for me. I was satisfied. 
Judge then of my feelings—of my disappointment— 


of my sorrow, when I find afterwards that the’ 


charge was true—absolutely and unequivocally true. 
I had asked him as one friend should ask another, 
face to face—he had denied it face to face, with me ; 
ard I had believed him. After a few days, the 
whole truth came out before the world—it was the 


| death-blow to my respect for John Bowring. Had 


he told me the truth and the whole truth at the time 
Ispake of, I would have stood by him to the last 


| breath in my body. It was on the sabbath-day, if 


I do not mistake; as he entered my room, I ob- 
served that he looked pale and weary—I said so. 
He replied that the newspapers of the day, which 
I paid no sort of regard to, were “taking away his 
character ;’—I laughed, and replied that neither he 
nor any other man had any thing to fearin that shape 
—it was more than all the newspapers in the world 
could du, if the character was worth keeping. Had 
he told me the truth and the whole truth, I should 
have said to him—you did wrong, sir,—not so much 
in taking the money, as in pretending to be above 
the influence of money; you appeared before the 


public as a philanthrophist and a poet—had you ap- 4 


peared before them as a broker, a commission-mer- 
chant or a trader, they would not have blamed you, 
though you did weave poetry, meanwhile, and make 
speeches on holidays. Now there is but one way 
Acknowledge the whole truth like a 
man, say you could not afford to give away your 
time, as a father of a family anda merchant,—say 
that you never intended to do so,—that you have 


got the money and mean to keep it—nay more, that | 


no money ever spent for the Greeks, had ever 
Take a high 
stand with proper spirit, and bid them help them- 
Such would have been my coun- 


| sel, if he had told me the truth ; but be durst not, 


and he fell—never to rise again. 

Mr. Joseph Hume took the very path—for a 
part of the way, which I would have recommended 
to Mr. Bowring ; and Mr. Hume escaped therefore 


| by his manliness, where Bowring lost himself for- 


ever by his pusillanimity and vulgar indecision. 


| Such was the effect indeed, that in the first gush of 


their sympathy, the John Bull newspaper-crew 
started up and hurrahed for the acquittal of Mr. 


Hume—the very individual they rhost hated on earth /) 


—a man they had never alluded to before, but in 
the language of pity or wrath. It is very true, that 
after twenty four hour’s consideration, they backed 
out—and pretended,—God forgive their audacity! 
—that the whole of theiroutcry was in sport, and all 
their praises, ironical ! 

Of the two, perhaps the affair of Mr, Hume was 
the worst—the worst certainly, so far as the money 
was at stake. But then he never denied nor con- 
cealed it; and therefore he escaped with a whole 
skin. The fault with him was that he did a very 
dishonorable—it would fot be too much to say, a 
very dishonest thing, without knowing it. The man 
is a miser, so much of a miser,that, when the privi- 
lege of franking is suspended or put a stop to, he 
will not suffer his Steward to take a letter out of the 
Post-Office directed to him, unless the postage is 





paid : with all this, however, he is a very honest 
man—as the world goes. 

But in the Greek affair, his own story, taking it 
all for truth, is enough to condemn him, and it 
would have condemned him, had the exposure oc- 
curred at any other time, had the avowal been made 
with a sheepish look, or had he been at the bar of 
the public with any body but John Bowring for an 
associate. We are to remember that it was chiefly 
in consequence of what he said, that Mr Bowring’s 
transfer of stock had been regarded as a pledge, (5) and 
that consequently he had very safe ground to pro- 
| ceed upon, if he chose to have his transfer regarded 
|in the same way. But he was too honorable, too 
| high-minded, too much of a poet—good Lord—for 
| this. And so, after due consideration, he called up- 
| on the deputies to repay him the difference between 
| the value of the stock after it had risen montis after 
| he had sold it, and its value months before, when, 
| owing to an observation of theirs which he inter- 
| preted—in spite of all they could say or do—into an 
impeachment of bis motives in holding the stock, 
he had sold out at a loss, of eight or ten thousand 
dollars. And so—and so—Mr. Joseph Hume, who 
had avowedly bought the stock at first with a design 
to keep it, whatever should happen; who had been 
actively employed for a long while in keeping up its 
value in the market; aud who, on meeting with 
what he suspected tobe an insurrection of the truth 
—namely that peradventure he had purchased more 
asa broker than as a patriot or a_philanthropist— 
| and who that knows Mr. Joseph Hume, would ever 
suspect it to be otherwise ?—which insinuation, by 
| the way, was denied and explained and apologized 
| for, over and over again by the deputies, who called 
| for the proof,—but were never able to find it, save in 
| the indignant recollection of the honorable M. P.— 
| this very Joseph Hume, who had so purchased, and 
| so held the stock, and in consequence of what he 
| persuaded himself, or tried to persuade himself was 
| meant, had so sold the stock in a fitof exasperated 
| sensibility, had now the hardihood to require the 
| difference in cash from the stupid, profligate, scoun- 
| drel deputies of Greece ; and they having, misbe- 
| haviour of their own to hide, and being aware how 
| wuch evil might be produced, not to their country 
| or tothe cause of liberty, but to themselves, by pro- 
» voking the wrath of Mr. Joseph Hume, actually 
| complied with the request, and repaid'‘the money—ay 
| --ay—and the British public swallowed the story, 
' without so much as ordering Mr. Joseph Hume to 
refund it withinterest! And why—Because he be- 
| havedlike a man—like a straight forward, thick 
| headed John Bull. N. B. Mr. Joseph Hume offer- 
! ed to refund the money, if three other honest, hon- 
| orable men would say that he, or any other honest, 
' honorable man ought to do so—and there the mat- 
| ter dropped. Think of that! 
| In a word—The affair stands thus for posterity. 
| Mr. Hume sells out, in spite of all that can be said 
| or done to dissuade him, at a time when the injury“ 
| to the stock, if it were known that he had sold out— 
' the man that knew so much more than others did 
| about the condition of Greece—would be incalcula- 
ble,—because—mark well the reason—because he 
imagines that one of the deputies, in a hurried note 
to another I believe, and not to him, suspects him 
of a wish to make money. Not long after the sale, 
he goes to the same duputy and proves that the in- 
sinuation was well founded, and that he had wished 
to make money, by demanding and receiving what 
| he might have made, if he had kept the stock, and 

the British people are satisfied ! 
But enough—enough—one bardly knows when 
tostop, with a book or a story, about such men as 
Joseph Hume, John Bowring and others, N. 
(5) There may possibly be some error here. I have no papers to re- 


fer to; but my impressionsare decided and clear to the full extent of what 
Thave said. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| ' 
Hope is like a jack o’ lanthorn on the ceiling. 
| "Tis here—’tis there; it vanishes—it returns; it daz- 
zles an instant with its reflected brightness—a cloud 
intervenes, and it is gone. 

Things are not very well in this world, but they 
are pretty well: we think they might have been bet- 
ter ; we know they might have been worse ; as they 
are, they may satisfy us, who have but a few short 
days to enjoy or suffer them. 

“ Taste, says Chateaubriand, “is the good 
sense of genius. 





























NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Exceedingly clever, and as temperate as clever. | 
Nor do I well see how to escape, without answering | 
what is here so well urged. N. 


Mr. Neat—I am one of those dull fellows who 
have regularly read, and read through, the North | 
American, and such other Reviews as have occa-! 
. sionally fallen into my hands. I have been stupid | 
enough to believe, that I was deriving some benefit | 
from them, at least the worth of my money. Ihave | 
supposed that others esteemed them as highly as | 
myself, and that they took them to read, and not | 
merely to encourage American literature. I was 
therefore not a little surprised at discovering, in one | 
of the first numbers of the Yankee which I ever | 
saw, that “not one in forty of the subscribers ever | 
reads a number through,” and that others, who do 
read, are not able to understand, (1) I let this pass 
however, among cther strange things.—In a late 
number you said—threatened, did you not ?—that | 
“the day of the North American Review was over.” 
This determined me to ask you, why? for Iam not 
satisfied with the reasons already given. It is not 
a Review as its name implies (2).—Are names then 
of so much importance? It is a “bundle of essays 
and pamphilets.”—-W hy should it not be, if these es- 
says and pamphilets are good ones? Are they not 
so? or if they are not so good as they might be, are 
they not useful to the readers, and fraught with in- 
formation which every American ought to possess ; 
but which he cannot obtain so cheaply and easily 
from any other source? (3) 

The North-American, for the year 1828, con- 
tains, among others, the following articles: “ Mar- 
shall’s Public Life and Services,” “North Eastern 
Boundary,” “ Politics of Europe,” “ Commencement 
of the Greek Revolution,” “Chinese Manners.” 
Ought not every reader of the N. A. to know some- 
thing of these subjects? and how is he to obtain 
this knowledge ?—F rom the newspapers ?—What is 
a newspaper, te judice? From the books, which the 
authors of these “essays and pamphlets” consult ? 
He cannot afford to purchase them, he has not time 
to read them, many of them are in a foreign lan- 
guage, and, but for this very North American, he 
would perhaps never have known of their exist- 
ence. (4) 

But you say of the N. A.: “Its whole aim has 
been to make our people afraid of our native litera- 
ture, and worse than idolaters of that which is sent 
us in bales and hogsheads’’—that “it reviews al- 
most every thing on earth, but what we care for in 
this country, and every thing but what is American.” 
[have no file before me, extending to past years, 
and will not attempt to refute your charge from 
memory. During the present year, however, fifteen 
or twenty American works have been noticed, (I 
will not insist that they were reviewed,) most of 
them with approbation, some with high praise. 
Witness “Hope Leslie,” “ Dana’s Poems,” and the | 
“Red Rover.” During the same time, about the | 
same number of foreign works have been mention- | 
ed, most of them merely as texts for essays, some of | 
fhem with decided disapprobation, some as “ vile 
trash.”—Does this support your charge? During 
the present year, 450 pages have been devoted to 
articles wholly American. Several articles have 
been ofa mixed character, and nearly all on subjects, 
which I should think of general interest. (5.) 

You laugh at the idea of encouraging native | 
literature through Reviews. You say, “ buy books,” 
“buy of the original manufacturer.” Why, man, | 

if we do, we cannot read them. In this land-of bu- 
siness, most of us can spend but little time in read- | 
ing, and then we ought certainly to prefer works, | 
which have stood the test of time, to the promiseu- | 
ous multitude which is pouring from the press. If | 
we read any of these, we wish to read the best. We | 
cannot spend time on bad histories, bad novels, or | 
bad poetry.—For some of these new books, the rep- 
utation of their authors is a sufficient recommenda- 
tion ; but of the rest, we must make aselection ; and 
this business the nature of the case compels us to 
trust to others. We cannot go without a guide, 
and though the North American may be a poor one, 
is it not better than none? (6) 

I have no intention of contradicting your asser- 
tions: I only wish you to explain; and to save you | 
trouble, I will give you in a few words the sum of | 





4 pretending to be a Vorth-American——Review, for the 





what I have said.—Reviews give us a smattering 
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study, and become thoroughly acquainted with but 
few ; and on these we will consult the “ original man- 
ufacturers ;” yet this smattering, being Yankees, 
we must possess. With regard to native litera- 
ture, we can read but a pe part of the three or 
four hundred volumes, which are annually publish- 
ed ; and both our own interest, and the interest of 
this literature, require that we should select. Re- 
views do this for us. These are the views of some 
others as well as myself.—Will you correct them? 
(7) E. A. 

(1) I have no doubt of the truth of what is here 
said, I know many subscribers to the N. A. ; but I do 
not know one, who reads a number through, nor one 
who is able to judge of, or understand, a tithe of the 
papers that appear init. He may read them all, at one 
time or another perhaps ; but so many of them are upon 
subjects of no interest, save to the pedants or profes- 
sors of the day, that if he should read them all, it 
would be like reading through a volume of Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, or Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

(2) It is not a Review then, as the name implies. 
Here the writer admits nearly all that I lay to the 
charge of the North-American Review: It is not what 
it purports tobe. Andis not that a very good reason 
why its day should be over ?—even admitting that on 
some accounts it is better than nothing, or even that it 
is worth the money. A real North-American Review 
would be a great thing for our Literature. But a work 
with that title, which was not a North-American Re- 
view, would be an injury to our literature—even though 
** as a bundle of essays and pamphlets,” it were respec- 
table enough. And why ’—Because it would monopo- 
lize the title, the patronage, and the chance-custom of 
a better work—that is, of a real North-American Re- 
view. It would keep the name to mislead the public ; 
and receive that patronage for its title, which it could 
never hope to receive for the very same matter, publish- 
ed either as pamphlets or essays. Yet more. While 
pretending to be what it is not ; to do what it does not— 


encouragement or guardianship of North-American lit- 
erature, while it is in fact only a bundle of essays and 
pamphlets, not one hundred copies of which could be 
got rid of by the booksellers of our country, under any 
other shape or name , while it is hindering the estab- 
lishment of journals that would do what is required in 
our country—it is doing great mischief in another way— 
it is actually assuming a sort of infallibility which 
cannot be questioned.—Who is there to review a Ke- 
view ?—who is there to review a book which is but a 
review of other books ?—to judge the judge? Nobody— 
or nobody but the Yankee and B. L. G. 

And is there no mischief in this ?—no mischief in al- 
lowing the crude, common-place pamphlets and essays | 
of writers, not one in fifty of whom, if he were to come | 
forth as a pamphleteer or with his name to what he 
says, would ever be distinguished for a day—is there no 
mischief in allowing his papers to go abroad, unques- 
tioned, throughout our whole country, as the highest 
and best of our literature ?—no mischief in allowing 











these same idle or insignificant essays to go down to) 
posterity, bound up, side by side, with the writings of | 
Webster, and Everett, and Story, and labelled on the 
outside as a ‘‘ NorrH-AMERICAN Review.” I think 
there is. 

Let pamphlets appear as pamphlets: and let essays 
appear as essays, and Reviews as Reviews: and then 
they will pass for what they are worth, and for no more. 

(3) “* Which every American ought to possess?” 
Nu indeed, They are not even such as five hundred 
Americans ought ever to possess; particularly when 
if they were what they might be, if the North-American 
were indeed a North-American review, they might have 
what would be so much better for the same money ; 
better for themselves, better for authors, and better for 
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| of knowledge on many subjects. We have time to 


(4) Very fair. I may have been a little too sharp 
on the N. A. R. I may not, and I see now that I have 
not, been so careful as I should have been to state both 
sides of the story. The N. A. R. appears now to have 
done more, than I have sometimes given it credit for. 
But stil}, it has not done what it undertook to do ; and 
what it must be made to do—and that is—all it could— 
—all it can—for the growth and encouragement of a 
proud, healthy, peculiar and vigorous native literature. 

(5) No—these facts do not ‘ support my charge.’’ 
I have not been just, as I have said before. I have 
dealt too harshly with the N. A. Review ; and I am sor- 
ry for it. But still I think, that though: it is not so bad 
as I said it was, it would be better for our country, if it 
were stopped tomorrow, than if it were continued—in 
the same way—under the same title. I say this upon 
the ground that a real Vorth American Review, con- 
ducted with ability and impartiality, would be to our lit- 
erary empire, what the periodical overflow of the Nile 
is to the desert through which it creeps for all the rest 
of the year ; and that a real North-American Review 
we cannot hope to have, so long as a nominal one is 
permitted to exhaust the patronage (as they call it) of 
our whole country. 

(6) Very well put. As a guide, the North-Amer- 
ican Review is “better than none.”” But why not say 
on the title-page, The North-American Guide-book, 
instead of the North American Review? Nor does it 
follow, by any means, that if we had not the N. A. Re- 
view, we should have none. I have an idea on the 
contrary, that if we had not that, we should have some- 
thing better—much better. If the question were in- 
deed— That or none ?—I should hold up both hands for 
the perpetuity of the North-American Review. But 
that is not the question. The question is—according to 
my belief—That or a better? In which case, who will 
contradict what I have said? Still, perhaps, it would be 
easier, much easier, to reform the old N.A.R. than to build 
up a new one. But of this,I am not sure. Every thing 
would depend upon the publishers. If they were liberal, 
and if they paid others,—the public would be liberal to 
them and pay them—after an age or two. They need 
not give fifteen hundred dollars a number to such a man 
as Robert Walsh, Junior, Esquire, for editing a Review, 
written chiefly by others ; nor need they ruin themselves. 
as one set of publishers did, by such an enterprize ; but 
they might afford to employ good writers and to pay 
them well for it.—A dullar a page ?—think of that—a 
dollar a page is what they pay in the N. A. R.—Why 
the same lads might earn more by cutting up trees, or 
stuffing sausages. 

(7) I will *explain.’’ I deny this. I deny that 
the North-American Review, or that any other review 
selects for us, No—I am too familiar with the biogra- 
phy, I had well nigh said histery, of all the reviews of 
the age, not to know that they are made up, not by 
choice, but by chance. If they were indeed what E. A. 
believes them to be: if they did of a truth give us a 
sort of general view of the literatdPe of the day or the 
quarter, then, though they were good for nothing else, 
they would be good as labor-saving machines. But 
this they never do, They publish what their few and 
favored contributors are in the humor for saying—they 
dare not refuse them any where, and especially here— 
for people of our country, where a laborer may earn 
more than a writer, take the whole year through, are 
not very willing to write for the mere chance of getting 
adollara page; and therefore do the Editors publish 
almost always what is done for them by a particular 
set—which particular set are almost always writers by 

trade, and in the habit of reviewing each other. 1 
have nothing more to say. N. 





Maxim. Time retrieves every thing ; but noth- 
ing can retrieve time. 





the very people of our country. 
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REVIEW OF POLITICA, 
Continued. 

Before we undertake a detailed, though brief exam- 
ination ef the passages marked in italics, we gge bound 
to introduce a note of eur author, which follows what 
we have cited, and is referred to from the very last 
wordof the paragraph. ‘“ Tuese observations ought 
not to be taken but in a limited sense ; that is to say, 
as applicable to all democratic governments. To pre- 
vent all misconception, the anthor does not scruple to 
say that, according to his conviction, the republican 
form is the only form of government which would suit 
the United States in their actual situation, the only one 
which would be able to succeed there.’”” We are pretty 
much of the same opinion. 

We are not now disposed to enter into the ques- 
tion whether “‘ a limited monarchy,’** (as our author 
believes), a monarchy limited by the constitution would 
be a better guarantee for individual security and for pub- 
lic tranquillity, than a government of the democratic 
form ; though he acknowledges that the latter is the 
least expensive mode of governing men that could possi- 
bly be employed : but we have a little to say respecting 
the supposed inadequacy of executive power throughout 
the whole association of which he speaks; for the 
charge is made by our author, as well as by many more 
who have pretended to write uponthe subject in Europe, 
not only against the executive power which does the 
work of the states in their several capacity, where it is 
often a mere shadow, “‘ the shadow of a shade,”’ but a- 
gainst the federal executive power, which does, or pre- 
tends to do the work of the whole body of states in their 
eonfederative character, regulating and superiatending 
the whole machinery of empire for the whole of the 
twenty-four republics. To do this properly, we have to 
see what powers are needed for the state executives and 
for the federal executive ; and secondly, whether it be 
true, that the people of America ‘‘ have rendered their 
executive power incapable of performing the duties 
which they have imposed upon it ;’’ or the duties which, 
whether imposed upon it by law or not, are necessary 
forthe safety of the people.”’ 

The original states of the confederacy, and all that 
have joined the confederacy since, have followed their 
example, gave up (though our author seems to regard 
each state as independent and sovereign within her own 
territory,) to the congress, either expressly or by neces- 
sary implication,t almost every attribute of sovereign 
power. Thus, after proceeding to clothe the federal 
government with all such power, they add, with a sort 
of magnanimous tautology, that ‘‘ No state shall enter 
into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; issue bills of 
credit ; make any thing but gold and siiver coin a ten- 
der in payment for debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex 
post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts ; or grant any title of nobility ; and, moreover, 
that “* No state shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what (?) may be absolutely necessary for execut- 
ing its inspection laws ; and the nett produce of all du- 
ties and imposts, laid by any state on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the United States; and all such 
laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
congress.t 


* We should like to know what is meant by a limit- 
ed monarchy ; the more, as we have heard lately that 
England is a republic ; from the mouth of such a states: 
man, too, as Sir Francis Burdett. 

+ The rule is, according to the men of the law, that 
as the constitution whereby the states have clothed 
congress with power, is a grant, all powers and privil- 
eges, &c. &c. which are not expressly granted, or which 
are not necessary to the full enjoyment of other powers 


and privileges, &c. &c. that are expressly granted, are 
reserved. 


+A superfluous part of the paragraph, while the 








** No state shall, without the consent of congress, 
lay any duties on tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, 
in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another state, or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay.” 

Now, after such praise-worthy self-denial ; after 
giving up so much, what have the states in thelr several 
capacity left? what need have they of an executive, 
except for form sake, to sign the laws, to command the 
militia in a time of peace, to help make what is called 
(we should |.ke to know why) a balance, to give shape 
to the shadow of sovereignty, and to pardon or com~ 
mute the punishment of convicted felons. If the state 
makes a law, it is null and void whenever it interferes 
with the law of congress ; and who are the judges that 
are to say whether it does interfere or not? Why, the 
judges (very properly) of the Supreme court, who all 
together go to make up one of the three supreme pow- 
ers, a second of which is the congress, whose authority 
is in issue before them! Their legislative power, then, 
is it not a shadow? Their executive, is it not the ‘* sha- 
dow of ashade’”’? The several states having no power 
to make either peace or war, to conclude a treaty of 
any sort, even with each other, to coin money, or to do 
any thing else that a soveieign power may do, have 
not much need of a commander-in-chief to their armies 
or their ships (for in actual service both are at the dis- 
posal of the president)§ nor have they occasion to re- 
ceive or to send ambassadors, or to sign treaties, or to 
furnish what are called heads for the coinage of the 
country. Will it be said, then, that more is required of 
the state executives than they are able to perform—lit- 
tle enough though it be which they are able to per- 
form? The people of the states have nothing to do; 
their executive cannot have much to do ; and it will not be 
said, we hope, after the enumeration above, that upon 
any such Executive, obligations are laid, which it is not 
in his power to perform. It would be another question, 
a question which we have no desire to discuss’ now, 
whether he should not have more to do, if the confed- 
eracy were to be re-organized. 


2. Of the powers which are needed by the federal 
Executive. These are but few ;'they are only such as 
are necessary to the protection of a people, who have 
no dangerous neighbour to trouble them ; no warlike 
enemy at their gates ; no standing armies forever prowl- 
ing about their frontiers ; no infinitely-complicated and 
for-ever-varying domestic affairs to be regulated by one 
afar off, who must make up with energy for what he 
lacks in proximity : in other words, they are only such 
as may be given with safety to any body, however am- 
bitious or formidable, and such as any body may ex- 
ercise without much peril to a community. And why 
give more? If the territories of the republic are invad- 
ed, the president has power, as the commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several states when called into the actual 
service of the United States, to ma the whole body 
of militia whithersoever it may appear to him good ; he 
may certainly march it up to the frontiers, and he may 
perhaps march it over. He enjoys the office for four 
years, and not being disqualified by experience, and tried 
probity, as the governers and other officers are in sever- 





laws of congress are the supreme law of the land, the 
judges of all the state courts bound to support the con- 
stitution of the United States, supreme law and all, 
and the judges of the supreme court are the supreme 
interpreters of the law. 


§In the last war with this country, the Massachu- 
setts Executive, and one or two more, would not suffer 
the militia to pass over the frontiers of the state, for the 
invasion of the British territory ; nor would they receive 
orders from the United States’ officers, the militia not 
being in actual service, though a portion of the United 
States’ territory was invaded and held by the British, 





al of the states,** from serving the people again, he may 
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be re-elected ; and in every case but one since the gov- 
ernment of the country went into operation, he has 
been, for four years. What more would you have to in- 
sure a vigorous and worthy administration? Are the 
people to be trusted? if they are, will theynotknow, 
after four years of trial, whether a man is “What he 
should be, better than they could know beffre they 
made the trial? Ifthey are not, how necessary that he 
who has grown so popular as to obtain their suffrages 
for a situation of which he is not worthy (if they are 
not to be. trusted), should enjoy it by as frail a tenure as 
may be consistent with a due regard for the national 
character for consistency, so far as it regards foreign 
powers? How necessary that the people should have 
an opportunity of recovering their senses, and of throw- 
ing off their riders in a quiet way. Bad as it may be io 
put such a man where, by the very power and privilege 
with which you have invested him, he is enabled in a 
measure to secure to himself the enjoyment of that 
which he is unworthy to enjoy ; bad as this may be, it is 
not so bad as to put him where he will have no further 
need of your good opinion or your help, no occasion to 
wheedle or coax you, or even to hide the natural dispe- 
sition of his heart, 





**In New-York, by their constitution, a judge is 
disqualified ‘at three-score; and the late Chaneellor 
(Kent) one of the ablest and best men that ever breath- 
ed, being found guilty of having lived sixty years, was 
turned out of the chancellorship. In the state of Maine, 
it is nearly as bad—at seventy, a judge is disqualified, 
however excellent he may be asa judge. In most of the 
states, officers are made ineligiule—on account of their 
experience. 





For the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 


A CONVERSATION WITH THE CLOUDS. 


** Child of the flashing sun— 

Who movest heavily on the sapphire sky, 

Who crownest, as with foam, the sea on high ; 
As the smoke of an ocean gun 

Who rollest !—Where is now the wavy blush 

That dwelt upon thee ?-- even the fervent gush 
Of gold, when the day was done !”’ 


«Son of the earth, far down,— 
The gold thou askest—hath it not been throwa 
O’er mortal hearts ?—hath not man’s spirit shone 
Even beneath sorrow’s frown ? 
O’er the pale poet’s harp-strings to his cheek 
Hath it not pour’d,—a proud strength to the weak, 
And, faint, on the regal crown ?”* 


“‘ Children of sun and rain,— 
Thoughts of the heaven are ye, from its vast soul, 
Dark—dim—light—flashing? Do not fancies roll 
Even from Almighty brain, 
To paint those glorious foldings? flowing then 
Off from their bosoms, to the dreams of men, 
To linger, and gently wane ?”’ 


*« Anxious, on distant earth, 
Fancies which gild us, are reposing smiles 
Wandering from distant worlds,—as on sea isles 
Will rest the bird, whose birth 
Was in far vales. Spirits are they, who pass [grase, 
From heaven to earth, blessing man, beast, flower, 
And back to the sky, in mirth.” 


«© Clouds, where all glories blend,— 
Marshalled by day to shield the sleeping stars— 
The timid Venus and the lusty Mars, 

And, as an earnest friend, 

To sail beside the meek, consumptive moon,— 
Why for the storm become ye sad so soon? 
So soon your joyance end ?”’ 


“* Mortals, beneath our shade ! 

Know ye not frowns go over afl the vast, 

But te leave brighter smiles when they are past ? 
That sorrow and death were made, 

But to roll back before the eternal morn, 

Dim in, whose splendour, even tke san stands, shorn, 
And the moon and star-beams fade ?'* 








i. Q R. 

















DUMON‘T’S BENTHAM. | 
(Translated by John Neal, with notes.) 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Of the value of pleasures and pains. 

To multiply pleasures, to diminish pains, such 
is the whole business of the legislator. Their val- 
ue should therefore be well known. Pleasures and 
pains are the ouly instruments that can be employ- 
ed: Thgir power should be well studied, therefore. 

If We examine the value of a pleasure consid- 
ered in itself, and with relation to one single indi- 
vidual, we shall find it to depend on four circuin- 
stances. 

1. Its intensity. 

2. Its duration. 

3. Its cerlainty. | 

4. Its proximity. 

The value of a pain depends upon the same 
circumstances. 

But, in fact, itis not enough to examine the 
value of pains,or of pleasures, as if they were isolat- 
ed and independent: pains and pleasures,may have 
consequences which will be in their turn, pains and || 
pleasures. If therefore, we wish to calculate the 
tendency of an act from which results an immediate 
pain or pleasure, we must take into view two other 
circumstances, 

5. Its fruitfulness. 

6. bis purity. 

Fruitful pleasure: that which has a chance to 
be followed by pleasures of the same sort. 

Fruilfw pain : that which has a chance of be- 
ing followed with pains of the same sort. 

Pure pleasure: that which has no chance of | 
producing puin. 

Pure pain: that which has no chance of pro- 
ducing pleasure. 

When the above estimation is to refer to a col- 
lection of individuals, we are to add another circum- 
stance. 

7. Extent: that is to say, the number of per- 
sons who are afflicted by such pain or pleasure. 

Would one estimate the value of an action ? , 
{fe must follow in detail the operations that have 
just been described. ‘They are the elements of the 
moral calculation, and legislation becomes a matter 
of arithmetic, The evil caused is the expense: the 
good that eue produces is the profit. The rules for 
tis calculation are the same as in every other. {| 

It isaslow but sure way: What is called senti- 
ment is more rapid but liable to be defective. But 
we are not obliged to begin the process on every oc- 
casion: When we are familiar with it, when we have 
acquired the judgement which results from such fa- 
miliarity with it, we compare the sum total of good, || 
with the sum total of mischief with so much promp- | 
titude as not to perceive the items of the reasoning. 
(1.) We do the same without knowing it. The an- 
alytical method becomes necessary whenever a new || 
or complicated operation is to be performed, or 
when it is necessary to clear up a contested point, to 
teach or demonstrate a truth to the ignorant. 

This theory of moral calculation has never been 
fully explained ; but it has always been followed in 
practice ; at least, wherever meu have hada clear 
idea of their own interest. What constitutes the 
value of a lot of ground? Is it not the amount of || 
pleasure to be drawn from it? And does not that | 
value vary according to the greatest or less du- || 
ration that we are able to promise ourselves in |} 
the enjoyment of it?—according to the proximity 
or distance of the period, when we are to enter into | 
the enjoyment ?—according to the certainty or un- | 
certainty of the possession ? 

Frrors in the moral condact of men, or in le- 
gislation, may always be referred to some circum- | 
stances which have been unknown or badly appre- | 
ciated in the ealculation of good and ill. 

(1) Just as we peiceive al once that 600 is more than 500, N, 


| 


} 
| 


FAIR PLAY. 

Our brother Yankee below takes what I said of the 
paper alluded to, much too seriously, He need not 
have made such an apology—it is tu» good by half; but 
still, as it is a sample of character worth imitation—for 
who with a generous heart would not rather do too much 
than too little in the hope of atonement? } have con- 
cluded to give it a place. 

On the last No. of “« New England as it is,’’ you re- 
mark, “‘ Our author is evidently in bad humour with the 


| in his native country. 


| odical or literary paper, you will understand me as 


| the limits of respectful decorum, and I should be ex- 


| pable of, wilfully, doing violence to the feelings of friend- 


the last charge, upon reflection, I must plead guilty. On | 


reading your account of the women of England, in the 
Yankee, which was certainly written with ability, and | 
discovered a knowledge of their character which but | 
few possess, I chought, that, in comparing them with | 
your own countrywomen, you had not done justice to 
the latter. Impressed with this idea,I sat down to 
write about the women of N. England; and 1 was, 
moreover, under the full influence of those feelings, 
which every American must possess, when writing or 
speaking of the beauty and loveliness that surround him 
But the idea of having said any 
thing that might, even by possibility, be construed as 
improper or unfair, did not occur to me, as it certainly 
was not my intention, until several days afier the paper 
was sent to the office ; when, on looking over the man- 
uscript, it certainly did occur to me, and I regretted 
having sent it. . 

You have known me too long, and too well, to be- 
lieve for a moment, that [ would condescend, or rather 
descend to flatterany man, Therefore when I say, that 
your having published that paperis a strong and convinc- 
ing proof, if proof were wanting, of, that independent 
magnanimity which has ever been your great character- 
istic, and which ever ought to be, of an Editor of a peri- 


speaking what I think, in sincerity and honesty. 

The courtesy which, as editor of the Yankee, you 
have extended to me, certainly should, of itself, inde- 
pendent of the obligations of that friendship which has 
long existed between us, be sufficient to keep me within 


tremely sorry to think myself, or have you think me ca- 


ship, or overstepping the bounds which society has es- 
tablished as way-marks for gentlemen. 

Iam as well aware, as you can be, that inadver- 
tency, thoughtlessness, and expressions of regret, are 
but a miserable compensation for injuries inflicted ; yet 
an offence once committed, or an injury done, cannot 
be undone ; anid there are cases, and times, when these 
constitute the only offering we can bring; and such I 
consider the present aituation of A YANKEE. 

October 22d, 





ERROR. 

Our friend below is certainly right, and my ergo, in 
the paragraph alluded to, ndiculousenough. I am hear- 
tily ashamed of the blunder, but have no excuge to 
offer. N. 

«1 dreamed last night of seeing you in Portland— 
and, if you will believe it—I had a dialogue with you on 
the subject of the Review, in the Yankee, of Mr. Pier- 
pont’s Northfield Sermon. I don’t know as I can state 
the points exactly, but it was something like this. In reply 
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to your notice of the second section of the discourse,— 
which runs thus—*t The second section of the discourse* 
—a paragraph only—is employed in showing that the 
principle recognized in the text, is a rational one—ergo, 
those who differ with Mr. Pierpont in opinion, are irra- 
tional.’’? Now, Neal, said }, in my dream,—didn’t you 


| observe that when Mr. P. used the word rational in that 
part of the discourse, he stated that by the word he 


meant not merely that it was a reasonable or proper 


this principle of the divine government, he meant that it 


portion, or analogy, between what has been done, and 
the retribution that follows it. I dreamed that you might 
have remarked that he was not speaking of persons, 
whether they differed or agreed with him in opinion; but 
of a principle of the divine government ; and that your 
ergo appeared to me to have broken loose from its logic : 
that the ergo, if there was one, should have been thus— 
Ergo, those principles that differ from this, are not, in 
this sense, rational—are-disproportional,—or unanalo- 
gical :—and not ** Ergo, those persons who difier from 
Mr. Pierpont in opinion are irrational—meaning by irra- 
tional unreasonable. This was the amount of my 
dreamed objection to that part of your review. Your 
answer to my objection I did not dream. What is it?’’ 
* The third, by the way. See Dis. p. 7. 








ERRORS IN No. 44. 

Page 345- col, 1....For Greek wat read Greek loan. Before “if he, 
or those whahad the charge,” &c. insert or. Note (1), for ming to sell, read 
nor even to sell. Page 346, col. 2....For claims above water, read chins 
above water. 348, col. 2....Ln “ the following long paragraph,” omit long. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications are only in waiting for space ; some are under 
the ban of exclusion, P.G. will appear next week. The essays of L. 
aod H. K. shortly. The three Bachelors have obiained gracious hearing. 








Why do we not have more from our friend G. L. ?—and from our late 








women of England ; nor does he treat me fa'rly.’? To 








Cambridge correspondent ? 


BOSTON, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOV. 5, 1828. 


F Awr,a@ Tale, Boston, Marsh §& Capen, 
1828. is book, although it bears marks of haste or in- 
experience in composition, has nevertheless considerable 
merit. Many parts of it are: powerful and pathetic, and 
| there are not a few specimens scattered about the work 
of excellent descriptive pencilling, The story possesses 
considerable interest, and akhough the author has not as 
yet added greatly to his country’s literature, he should be 
encouraged to persevering efforts by a fair prospect of 
future success. We have no.more room to devote to Fane 
shawe than this slight notice will.eccupy- 











Tue Atztantic Souvennr, for 1828,,.is at hand, 
| and should have been noticed this week; yet since my 
brother Neal will probably review it, whether I do or 
not, the noticing of its: contents is left e.tirely to his 
leisure. 





Tremont THeatRre.—Mrs,. Duff. The re-apr 
pearance of this fine actress on our stage, excites in the 
; bosom of every true lover of dramatic graces, a thrill of 
delight. 

A friend who was present at her performance of Her- 
mione, last Monday,speaks in the highest terms of her un- 
diminished powers. He mentions, as one of her finest 
points in that part on that even ‘ng, while inciting Orestes 
to the murder, the thrilling utterance of ‘Have I not loved 
thee, then?’ &c. in a low, intense tone, half entreaty. 
half command, irresistible alike im both ; like the oracle 
of Delphos, bearing’*two meanings, yet each a prophecy. 

The part of Orestes, by Mr. Booth, was equally an 
exhibition of his peculiar power, as that of Hermione 
was of Mrs, Duff’s. The last scene was unrivalled for 
the depth of genius it displayed in conception. and tre- 
mendous might displayed in the execution. This actor 
will bear with him the gratitude of the Boston public. 











PORTLAND. 

TOKEN, 1829, () 
A dainty affair this, admirably done up, and take it 
altogether, very creditable to our literature ; not only 





to our authors, and paper-makers and printers, our en- 
gravers and copperplate-workers and binders, but to our 
literature and our country. Still, so far as the engrav- 
ings are concerned, with the exception of three or four, 
it is not to be compared to the English works of the 


principle, which to be sure it was, or it could not | same sort. Our painters know little of drawing and our 
? ad | 


be rational, but, that by the word rational, as applied to | 7 
|| I do give only because the quality of our engraving is so 
| is rational because it recognizes a certain ratio, or pro- | 


engravers less. And yet afier giving this opinion, which 

ridiculously overrated, and misunderstood, it were but 

just and proper to add that all these works, our Souvenirs, 

our Tokens, and all our And-so-forths of every sort, are 

so much superior to what we could reasonably have 

hoped for five years ago, that for the public to turn up 

their noses at any of them,and especially at theToxen (2) 

—for not being in every thing as good, or betterthan 
the best English Soavenirs,—the finest works of art the 
world ever saw by the way—or not to reward the pub- 
lishers with a wide and free-spirited purchase of them,, 
would be a reproach to our country. More has been 
done for England—for the painters, the engravers and 
the beautiful writers—I do not say the strong writers of 
that country—~by the publication of these very trifles— 
trifles though they are—than would have been done for 
the next fifty years by the repetition of any experiment 
ever yet made there with a view to the encouragement of 
the Fine Arts. 





(1) Brother M. has had a shy at the Token already; but what of that ? 
How 1 it possible to have too much of a good thing? : 
The Souvenir sent me by the publisher, not having arrived, I de 
of that now. 
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Ido not say, or mean to say, that these things are 
jact what they should be, or even just what they might 
be, if they were of older and better-established growth— 
for I- believe they may be made available in a much 
higher way, to the comfort and welfare of society. They | 
are frail, to be sure—but so are the sweetest blossoms of | 
our earth, It will not do to try every sort of book by the 
same standard—there should be and here is a wine-meas- 
ure as well as a beer-measure in literature ; a pound of 
twelve ounces as well as a_pound of sixteen. More 
beauty and more strength we may have, and we shall 
have hereafter ; but why look for strength in the season | 
of beauty ?—why, when flowers are offered you, why 
turn away, because they are not fruitage? Would you 
refuse to enjoy the breath of apple blossoms, or the dew | 
of roses, or the dye of a gold-and-purple hyacinth—be- | 
cause neither had the taste, hue or flavor of the peagh? | 
—or peradventure of roast beef and rye-and-Indian bread? | 
No—no ; every thing to its uses, And though this kind | 





Italian masters used to paint around their portraits. In 
a word, look to nature ; and copy what you are pleased 
with there. You never see clouds rolled together in a 
decided, regular shape, like the borders they do for pic- 
tures ; nor do you ever see the broken edge of a sub- 
stantial thing, such as the sea or earth, vanishing away 
by degrees. If you represent the earth or sea therefore, 
ina title-page, where no border is required, let your 
lining and stippling be frm and free ; not like your touch 
where you are pencilling the clouds or the sky. Leave 
a broken edge if you please ; for a broken edge is beau- 
tiful—much more so than a regular one ; but never leave 
a dim, fluctuating or misty edge. 
(To be concluded next week.] 








Law Lecrures. Mr. Hopkins will be ready to 

| begin his law lectures immediately after the rising of 

| the Supreme Court, which meets on the first Tuesday of 
November. 

| It is to be hoped that those who intend to pursue the 


of make-believe-literature, and by-baby-bunting poetry i law as a profession, will not suffer so good an opportu- 
may net be exactly the thing for the lovers of German || tunity of acquiring much knowledge with little labour, 
Theology, or the readers of a North-American Review— || as they may have by hearing this gentleman, to escape; 
it may be very well worth buying nevertheless, Buy it || and that they who desire to accomplish themselves in 
therefore, if you have a housefull of daughters, or a wife || « the study which every well educated man of our coun- 
or so of your own: it may lead to something better—it || try, whatever may be his profession,”’ is not only expect- 





may give them a relish for something higher and bolder, | 


| 


and wiser and truer, even as it is believed (by the book- 
sellers) that the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott 


have given his readers a relish for true History! At any 


rate—if it do nothing more, it will keep them out of 
mischief. 

And now let us open the book, and begin at the be- 
ginning. The presentation-plate, asit is called, to avoid 
saying vignette, is no great shakes after all, (3) even for 
this country. There is no strength in it ; the figure is 
borrowed—the muscle of Cupid’s right arm is detailed 
with a scratch of the graver—and what can be more 
laughable than the idea of a fat boy sailing through the 
airon a bow, with a banner for a sail—Hymen’s torch 
for a mast, and a shower of roses falling about him for 
shronds and tackle? Yet Mr. Johnston has talent ; (4) 
and hereafter it will appear, when he has learnt to make 


his border of clouds vanish lightly from the eye, like the | 


white smoke of a pipe, and either more regular or less 
so—for when they are a little one sided, they are always 
believed to be made so, by ignorance or accident, rather 


than by design ; just as it is with a portrait. Ifa nose 


or an eye, or a shoulder is very much out of place, we 
charge it to the original—if not such, to the painter ; | 


that is, ifthe painter is good for any thing. 

Engravings ought to have either a very definite, or 
a very indefinite border—any thing between the two is 
quite sure to displease the eye. Let your roses be roses, 
not smoke—and you have a definite edge ; let yoursmoke 
be smoke, not roses, nor cotton wool,—and you have an 
indefinite edge. But observe this thing—if you desire to 


engrave with a feeling of poetry. The more shadow— 


the more indefinite the thing is which you desire to en- | 


grave, the more careful you should be not to make it 
either regular or uniform. The most beautiful vapor, en- 
tirely surrounding a picture, would be as unpleasant to 


the eye as the old borders of flowers which the early | 


——s 


(3) By the hy—speaking of what are vulgularly called and more vulgular- 


y written vignettes, L should like to see if our painters or engraversknow | 


what they mean by the word. A vignette in French--or vignet in Eng- 
lish—just as epaulette in French orthography becomes epaulet in Eng- 
lish—is a sort of flourish of vine-leaves and grapes, with the branches in- | 


tertwined, so as to form a head-piece rather longer than it is high. Some- || 
tines to be sure, they have changed grapes to flowers; but the moment 


you substitute a figure,a landscape, or any thing else for the grape and | 
vine leaf, or the branch and vine-leaf, the vignet is no more. What | 
would you think, were yon to see a bunch of flowers exhibited under the | 
name of a ser-view, or thegportrait of some dead hero or other as a land- | 
scape? A viguet however you way see in all the print-shops of our coun- 
try with never a gre nora vine-leaf in it. One word more. Whoever 
saw an artist that knew the name of his own tools; 4 painter who did not | 
say hor’-izon for horizon, and areal for aerial? An‘engraver who did not | 
say vinette for vignet ?—a fiddler who did aot say violincello for violin- 

chello?—or a merchant on the wharf who did not ether write the word bal- 


. ony +3 Ps, or say instead of account, account-current, by mistaking 


(4) A native, about 30, and hitherto a cazicature-engraver of Boston. 


ed to know something of, but liable te be called upon 

every-day, as a public servant, in some capacity or other, 
| to prove that he does know something of, will be pre- 
| pared to commence with the first lecture. N. 


Mr. Fatrriexip. I have received two copies of 
|, the Virncinta Free Press—Extra, which is entirely 
|! taken up with certificates to show that Mr. John S. Gal- 
laher said nothing but what was true on the subject of 
Mr. F’s behaviour at Harper’s Ferry. But as I have 
| done my duty—and as I think, if! were Mr. Gallaher, 
‘I would give the poor fellow a chance for the future—I 
shall stop where Iam, If Mr. Fairfield is not unjust to 
himself, he may one day or other atone for all these 
| things : andif he should, Mr. G. will be sorry for having 
| forgot mercy in remembering—not justice, it may be, 
N. 


Sermon sy Peter Eaton, D. D. Haverhill, 
July 28d, 1828. A very sensible discourse, and likely 
|| to do good wherever it may appear. It is very true that 
|| Doctor Eaton does not believe asI believe, and may not 
| believe as my neighbour believes in a multitude of mat- 

ters, concerning which no two persons alive, perhaps | 
ever did or ever will agree ; and that, being a ‘* Congre- 
|| gationalist’” where every man who is not a congrega- 
| tionalist is something better—in his own opinion, what 
| he says may not be altogether what might be wished 
for by one of a different faith: yet we have so much 
good sense, and so much of that brotherly love, and of 
that charity which hopeth all things, in what he hag 
| said, that all must agree in recommending it to the pe- 
| rusal of every well-wisher of our kind, N. 


|| so much as vengeance. 


| Gymnasium. This institution, which is so credit- 
| able to Portland, and which has already sent forth its 
| influence far and wide, through the whole of our part of 
the country—after languishing through the summer, has 
| revived with extraordinary vigor, at the approach of the 
cold weather. We meet now in the vast chamber over 
the Town Hall; and our exercises are to be continued 


\ regularly for about six months. 


Would it be believed that in a town like this, after 
six hundred dollars or so have been expended upon such 
a work, for the advantage @f our whole community, 
| and after so many persons have been cured of serious 
| ailments, by regular attention to the exercises—that 
| persons could be found, either foolish enough or wicked 
enough to cut the ropes, tear up the bars, and split the 
pummels of the wooden horses, for a frolic? Yet so it 





is—and a reward of fifty dollars is now offered for their 
discovery and punishment. N. 


‘ 





Tue Cuarion, Bangor, Me. A very fair criticism 
on what would appear to be a very unfair paragraph, 
communicated to, aud published in, the Yanxer & B. 
L. G. occupies a column or two of this.good little paper. 
The charge against the American Quarterly, (which I 
have not seen, by the way) made in the paragraph allu- 
ded to, was not fair. Itook my correspondent’s word— 
and he probably did not intend what he said to be pub- 
lished, but merely to put me upon inquiry. N. 


Artisans’ Instirute. We have all heard of, 
and some of us have been witnesses to, the wonderful 
efforts made by the mechanics of England, in their late 
associations, and libraries, and lecture rooms. But they 
have nothing there, to my knowledge, resembling what 
is described below, as the ARTISANS’ INSTITUTE OF 
PorTLAND, by one of the members.* It originated in 
Portland about five years ago ; and judging by what I 
myself have been a witness to, within the last week, it 
is an institution, which net only ought, but which will 
be imitated throughout eur country, wherever its objects 
are understood, or its character known. N. 


* 1 have not allered a word, a letter, nor so much as a point in the 
whole communication, which was made by desire. 


‘*The Artisans’ Institute was formed in the winter 
of 1826, by the leading members of a similar society 
formed in 1823, the operations of which had been sus- 
pended for about a year in consequence of the absence 
of many of its members from town. 

The primary object of the institution is the estab- 
lishment of an evening school on the plan of mutual in- 
struction, where the several branches of American liter- 
ature may be attended to by young mechanics, at a 
price that will barely defray the current expenses. 

Having organized our society, our first object was 
to procure a commodious room to accommodate the 
school. We applied to the School Committee for the 
use of one of the public school rooms, which they did 
not think proper to grant us. We hired a small room, 
and organized our school, which continued through the 
season. General class leaders were selected from among 
the members of the society, to superintend each branch. 

An attempt was made the next season (fall of 1827) 
to re-organize the school, but in consequence of the de- 
sertion of our lukewarm members, who value a few 
coppers more than education, we were unable to hire a 
suitable room for our accommodation. 

This season the remaining members, being twelve in 
number, met and resolved to make one more effort to 
continue our school. We then agreed to employ Mr. 
Jackson us a general superintendant, provided we could 
get a suitable room. We then addressed a note to the 
School Committee explanatory of our object, and solicit- 
ing the use of one of the school rooms, which they very 
generously granted us. 

The school is now attended by about 70, including 
the members of the society. ‘The present price is $1,50 
per quarter to such as are not members of the society. 
If the sum thus raised should not defray the current ex- 
penses, it will be made up by the society, and should 
there be ajsurplus, it will go into the treasury for the ben- 
efit of the school hereafter. 

The time of meeting is six o’clock. From six to 
seven, the scholars attend to arithmetic under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Jackson, assisted by members of the society 
as classleaders. From seven to eight, one class attends 
to book-keeping, under the direction of Mr. Jackson. 
The remaining classes attend to writing under the direc- 
tion of a general class Jeader, assisted by members of the 
society. From eight to nine, such as attend to grammar 
exercise in classes, under Mr. J.’s direction, assisted by 
members of the society. The others attend to arithme- 
tie during this hour. One of these branches is omitted 
every evenipg alternately, to attend to reading and 
spelling. Each is attended to, three evenings each 
week.” 
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THE EXILE. 


All the loved scenes of Home, and bright ones too 
Of manhovd’s years, he had been dreaming of. 
’Tis past ! ’tis gone ! and still I’m left 
A lone, a wretched pilgrim here ; 
Of life’s best joy—of hope bereft, 
On this drear waste a wanderer. 
He who hath felt the pang severe, 
The first, deep pang when Hope is o’er, 
When startled thought proclaimed his dear— 
His fondest wishes, now no more— 


He who hath felt that no relief 

Could soothe the anguish of his woe ; 
Hath felt that life-consuming grief, 

Which burns the tear that cannot flow; 
He who hath felt that all below 

Was worthless—worse than nothingness— 
Vapid as air—can only know 

My heart’s deep anguish and distress. 


Here am I left a lonely one, 

A blank upon this desert isle ; 

My life a curse ! Thou Glorious One, 
Forgive, forbear with me awhile. 

L would not call a burning pile 

Of vengeance down, by blasphemy ! 
But oh ! I cannot now beguile 

The thought of my dark destiny. 


My youthful hopes! ambition’s dream ! 

And Love’s fond name ! oh! where are they !— 
Like blooming flowers upon a stream, 

Borne to the ocean far away. 

Time’s ruthless hand with cruel sway, 

Crush'd all life’s beauties in their bloom, 

But left their memories thus to play, 

Like grave-lights o’er the festering tomb. 


My Friends in Youth ! oh, where are ye ! 
My Sisters! Brothers! Cah ye tell 

Ye sighing winds: oh, hither flee, 

And whisper that they all are well ; 

I did not think that I could dwell 

On your loved names! Ye would net blush 
To see me weep !—the tears which¥ell, 
Gush’d from a fount Fate cannot crush. 


No ! though condemned to drag the chain— 
The galling chain of exile here, 

From dark despair’s unceasing pain, 

No balm of Hope the soul to cheer !— 
Though every flower of life is sere,— 

I weep not o’er my fate! no! no! 

But oh ! affection’s gushing tear, 

Warm from the Brother's heart will flow. 


No ! my embrown'd and sun-burnt face, 
No other tear can moisten now ; 
Grief bleeds within—but love will trace 
Its purer fount—in those which flow. 
Life’s ebbing tide runs chill and slow ; 
This wretchedness will check it sown ;— 
I’ll murmur not—if Hope’s bright glow * 
Shall light my pathway to the tomb. 
M 3. Hewry. 





A very sensible and useful essay. N. 
VIRTUE. 





can conscientiously assert the purity of his own heart. 
( 
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ance, no longer observe frowns upon her brow ; but in 
her approving smile realize the pleasure which vice can 
never yield, and in the approbation of their own bosom, 
find that rest which is essential to happiness.—There is a 
satisfaction in the knowledge of correct motive and vir- 
tuous intention, of which the censure of the world can- 
not deprive us. Conscious of the rectitude of his own 
heart, man may bid defiance to the taunts, criticisms, 
and calumnies of mankind. But how wretched must he 
be, who, writhing under the infamy of public accusa- 
tion, has the severer sting of a co 1 Ht conscience. 
There is no pleasure in reflecting upon the commis- 
sion of a vicious action. Goaded on to its performance 
by whatever motive, however anxious'we may be to ef- 
fect it, still when accomplished, we seem to have totally 
failed when our wishes have been fully consummated.— 
The error isin the cause. Excitement blinded us to a 
consideration of its merit, and its anticipated effect is 
accompanied by other circumstances, which although 
unexpected, are inevitable—Revenge, a passion to which 
we are peculiarly subject,one which absorbsevery faculty, 
which urges us to the most strenuous exertion, brings 
into exercise all our perseverance, and demands the 
most unyielding patience, which calling hypocrisy to its 
aid, can afford to its victim present kindness while plan- 
ning his eventual destruction, which of all passions is 
productive of most excitement, and in fact enlists all 
others as coadjutors, even when most successful is so 
far from producing happiness or peace, that even in its 
fulfilment, the heart is filled with bitterness, disappoint- 
ment, and misery.—Not thus with him who has carefully 
examined, delibgyasely chosen, and steadily pursued a 
virtuous course ; who with, integrity for his chart, pru- 
dence for his pilot, justice for his compass, and the ap- 
probation of bis conscience forhis: polar star, will safely 
glide through the ocean of life into the haven of peace.— 
There are many inducements to the pursuit of virtue, 
Although sémie vices may be fashionable, although the 
neglect of some virtues may be tolerated, nevertheless 
the judgment of the world is against a vicious, and in 
favour of a virtuous man. He, who is unrestrained by 
any except human laws, and violates those when he can 
escape with impunity, is dreaded by all, despised by all, 
and most, by those who endeavour to propitiate him. I 
repeat what has been said by very many learned men of 
great experience. ‘‘ Some men by transcendant talents 
command the respeet of the world, although addicted to 
the most flagrant vices ; but we more deeply regret that 
so dark a cloud should obscure a mind of such brillian- 
cy.”’—We do,we must admire talent, but we shrink with 
disgust from hardened profligacy—He, therefore, who 
would gain and retain the respect of those. whose ap- 
probation is our pride, should shun the allurements of 
vice. He who in all his actions is guided by principle, 
establishes a fame which nor adversity nor enmity can 
overthrow. With what confidence do we rely upon the 
assertion of that man whose tenacious love of truth was 
never known to waver? Who would select a friend from 
among the licentious? We cannot confide in the wick- 
ed, though we may admire qualities possessed by them. 
But the opinion of the world, though much, is not all 
which is commanded by him whose guide is virtue, and 
whose conduct will sustain, unimpeached, the severe 
scrutiny of self examination.—If a proud exultation be 
ever justifiable, it must be conceded to that person who 





A PUZZLE. 


Two written communications,and one personal, have 





* We should act virtuously for virtue’s sake.”* 


The charms of virtue excite our admiration, even | 
when we neglect her. ‘The reward of a virtuous action |! 
is within us, and the condemnation of a neglect of duty || 
is equally so.—It is not only better, but more conducive \ 
to our happiness, to pursue the path of virtue than to |! 
reject her guidance. I speak of virtue in its most exten- i 
sive latitude. That principle which prompts us to * do || 
unto others as we would have themdotous.’? The sub- |; 
jugation of unruly passions, of vicious propensities, and |; 
sometimes ambitious desires, is imperiously demanded, if | 
we would be strietly virtuous. —But although at the com- || 
mencement, the task be difficult, it is not insurmounta- |; 
ble.—Paley observes of man that ‘he is a bundle of | 
habits’’—** whatever is made habitual, becomes not \ 
only casy inthe performance but indispensable to our || 
comfort.’’—How necessary therefore, that correct habits || 
te early imbibed ; and it is as easy to adopt virtuous as 
vicious propensities 
our acceptance, and although the countenance of reason | 
be rigid and stern, while that of unlawful pleasure is 
clothed in smiles, the votaries of the latter ha¥e invaria- 
bly found the pleasure illusive and her happiness a mask ; 
while the advocates of virtue,on more intimate acquaint- ! 


Together, they offer themselves to | 


|| adventure two. 


[had on the subject of two lines and a half which ap- 

pear in L. L. D’s. poetry—the answer to all of which, 

may be found in a P. S. at the bottom of this article. 
N. 

** Do, pray, Mr. Neal, tell us what is meant by the 
following passage in the Yankee of the 15th inst.—and 
tell us something good, for I like the rest of the piece so 
well, I should regret exceedingly to have the charge of 
‘* nonsense’’ upon the author, confirmed by you. 1 have 
another reason too; so by being a little clever, you’ll 
gratify one you like pretty well. 

“*Twould freeze 


** His blood to meet anearthly shape above 
‘** The lowest place that Love may sieze.”’ 


N. B. ‘‘Now don’t expose me by typing this, if—— 
Vv. 


**By the by, I don’t like this “ getting the work out 
of the way’’ to read the Yankee, and then finding ’tis not 
‘* published in Portland,”’ till the day afterwards—per- 
But I ’spose the new printer can’t read 
| the writing of a down-east writing master, very readily ! 


“Will 
following passage 
in the last Y. and B. L. G, 


4 Neal, or Mr. Miller, please to + ak the 
from the 


communication of L. L. D. 


“*Twould freeze 

His blood to meet an earthly shape above t 
The lowest place that Love might sieze.”’ 

**T am induced to make this request more by a curi- 
osity to learn which of a dozen of us is right in his opin- 
ion, than by a disposition to criticise the piece, for I per- 
fectly agree with Mr. Neal that, as a whole, it is * ex- 
cellent oe natural, rational and instrac- 
tive. It isfar—very far above the common cast of 
** newspaper poetry,”’ and such as 1 should be glad to 
see a column of, in every No. of your paper; but the 
above extract appears to me to contain an unpa 

ble ambiguity, if any meaning at all. 

“ Phe questions which have arisen among us are; 
Does L. L. D. mean that, if the bridegroom should 
** meet an earthly shape,’’ which in his opinion ap- 
proaches in any considerable degree toward the perfec- 
tion of his imaginary one, it would divest her of her spir- 
ituality, and thus prove fatal to his love ; that a near 
proximity of the two in his affection would raise his fears: 
of contamination to his angel, so high as to ‘‘ freeze his 
blood ;’’ or that in the course of its circulation, if his 
blood should ‘‘ meet an earthly shape’’ in the “local 
habitation”’ of his ideas, above the place allotted to the 
objects of sensual love, its astonishment would be pro- 
ductive of instantaneous congelation? Did he intend it 
to convey no meaning at all, or any meaning the reader 
might please to have ; to make the people talk about 
the piece ; or to ascertain whether they would do by 
his, as it is the custom todo by the poetry of others,— 
give sundry sage explanations to what is wholly desti- 
tute of sense ? 

** Still however, I have a motive of utility nearly strong 
enough to induce me to criticise this passage. If au- 
thors were taken up, and made to explain their wnintel- 
ligibilities, while living, they would be more careful to 
avoid that kind of incomprehensible nonsense, to which 
they are not unfrequently more indebted for notice, than 
to any real merit in their productions; for critics general- 
ly prefer making sense for a writer than risk being thought 
blockheads for not understanding bim. MonITor. 

Answer 1. I take it for granted, judging by the rest 
of L. L. D’s. poetry that he had a meaning here, al- 
though he has failed to express it. 

Answer 2. 1 agree that poetry which requires to 
be studied, is no longer poetry ; and that language of 
any sort, whether prose or poetry, which allows of more 
than one obvious and clear interpretation, is unpardona- 
ble. 

Answer 3. I agree moreover that the words here, 


express no meaning at all; but I apprehend that the 
author meant to say something like this—The bride- 
groom, with his exalted talents and lofty ambition, would 
aim so high, that should he meet an earthly shape above 
the lowest place that such love might lawfully hope for, 
it would astonish him, or petrify him—or in other words, 
for the sake of the jingle, freeze him. ‘* Almighty love’’ 
in other words—many look so high that any earthly 
shape, instead of being above its highest aim—would 
not be above its Jowest—if it was, it would chill him to 
death. 

Answer 4. I hope the author will explain his own 
meaning—if he had any. 

Answer 5. 1 hope there is no typographieal error 
at the bottom of all this. N. 
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| Isn’t that pretty good, John? 


J.H. EAST BURN....PRINTER. 
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